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because his drawing is always correct or perfect, but
because it is always expressive, and by it he lived.
Perhaps the first picture Titian made on his arrival at
Augsburg was the magnificent equestrian portrait of
Charles V. at the Battle of Mtihlberg, which to-day hangs
in the Long Gallery of the Prado, between two great
canvases by Rubens. There is but little to describe, after
all, in a picture that is the prototype of all equestrian
portraits that have since been painted. In a rich and
beautiful landscape on the verge of certain sweet miles
of park, the Emperor rides alone to battle. With what
sadness he seems to go, like a solitary prisoner, the
prisoner of himself in his own dream of a world; how
melancholy is that pallid grey f^ce, hardened by ambi-
tion, and the inevitable sacrifice that'one must make in
order to realise even the tiniest of one's dreams! He sits
his horse easily, is, indeed, perfectly a part of it, firmly
grasping his spear; an immense dignity, the tragic
splendour of all his house, seems to isolate him almost
from the world, to have thrust upon him divine honours.
And, indeed, he is like some sorrowful, opposed God, so
alone that we are made afraid, about to make a gesture
of command, of attack in some battle, to the result of
which he is really indifferent. And yet how human in
its impotence against disease and death, which have
already looked him in the face steadily enough, and
without relenting, that noble dignity, which isolates him
even from the sympathy of man, really is. He seems to
have understood everything, to have been unable to
decide with himself, or to find any satisfaction, save in
the scornful silence that alone is worthy of us, since
our enemies, who will demand of us the utmost we
may give, are so implacable, so much stronger than
we. It is thus he has understood the: vanity of glory,
the noisiness of fame, since God has drawn near to